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The program development guide describes tha Fair 
County (Virginia) Noncategorical Early childhood Program (»ECP) 
serves approximately 75 mildly and moderately handicapped childr 
from 2 to 8 years of age with either a preschool home resource 
program, a class based preschool program, or a class based prima 
program. The guide is designed to provide information about the 
model and its use of the noncategorical concept, mainstreaming. 
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educational teaming, and a parent program. Separate sections des::ribe 
" " the 



the child services and curriculum, the mainstreamiag progression 
feeder curriculum (which serves as a transition from special to 
general education) , teaming, the parent program, and evaluation 
methods and results. Among evaluation results were that praschoo 
primary students showed greater than expected progress in all sk 
areas, that parents' perceptions of their children's progress wa 
highly positive, and that parents felt that the NECP program pro 
much needed emotional support as well as increased knowledge and 
skills. Detailed evaluation tables are included. Sources of 
additional program- information are listed, (DB) 
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The NECP de-Drs-cra-es a model of f 11 and appropriate educational ser- 
vices in Fairfax Ccunty for young, hand-capped children two through eight 
years of age by presenting a program based on a student's strengths and 
weaknesses without regard to their particular handicap. The NECP serves 
children with mild to moderate handicaps, especially children in that range 
who typically are difficult to place in the public school system. 

The NECP by serving a varied population in the immediate locality is 
able to minimize program costs. Federal law requires a specific category 
of handicapping conditions prior to a child's placement in special educa- 
tion, however, the focus of the NECP is on the specific needs of individual 
children rather than on stereotypic labels. Normal developmental models 
are available and a wide range of resource services are offered to the chil- 
dren in the program. 



NECP has three components: 

1 • A Preschool Home-Resource Program - John (and htr.^ Jok?ison) 
were helved through the home resource program. /: Dresdhool 
home resource teacher provided direct and consultative ser- 
vices to the Johnson family^ bringing John to the 3lass- 
based preschool for special activities. 

2. A C1ass-3a£ed Preschool Program - Gina was placed ir a pre- 
school class where she was taught with other chiisx' \ of 
similar functional ability^ but not necessarily S" - lor 
handicaps. In addition^ she is helped by a rssoiiZ^^ team 
which aid ^/: dealing with her particular neurrloc- " rnd 
physical hxcdicaps. 

3. A Class-Based Primary Program - Michael is in a p - -ar:/ 
class with childreyi of similar academic functions ic ability. 
With the help of his teacher and resource special Is- s^ es- 
pecially the speech and language therapist:, Mica-p.l will be 
mainstreamed into a regular second grade class. 

An three NECP components are noncategorical in nature and ci ^ertly serve 
a population of approximately seventy-five children. The Nor ategcricol 
Early Childhood Prograin is sponsored jointly by Fairfax Count Pubn'c School 
Fairfax, Virginia, and the Bureau for the Education of the He -dicaoped, U.S. 
Department of Education. 

A primary objective of this program has been to unite tha general ed- 
ucation and the special education programs. The children in both programs 
can benefit from a wider range of resource services, materials, and positiv^> 
peer models. Integration is accomplished by mainstreaming based or a pre- 
scribed set of procedures, teaming of both special education and general ed- 
ucation staff, and through an organization of a cooperative parent-teacher 
program. 

This program development guide is designed to provide information about 
the NECP mode"' and its use of the noncategorical concept, mainstreaming, ed- 
ucational teaming, and a parent program. In terms of replication for other 
school districts, not every aspect of the program need be copied nor does a 
full complement of staff and resource peoole have to be available. Selected 
components of the program may be replicated in isolation. 

During the three years of its existence the Fairfax County Noncategori- 
cal Early Childhood Program has been an exciting model project, presenting 
new ideas for delivery of services to handicapped children of Fairfax County 
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PRESCHOOL CURRICULUM 



The preschool class-based and home resource program uses an assessment/ 
curn'culuni tool to help the teacher determine where to begin the educational 
program for the child. The criterion referenced, developmental ly sequenced 
assessment/curriculum pinpoints a functioning lev .1 for each child in the 
areas of fine-motor, gross-motor, language, cognitive, self-help, and social- 
emotional skill development. 

The assessment tool is intended to provide the teacher and/or parent 
with information which determines the mos". appropriate goals and objectives 
for a child. This information is used to develop the child's Individual 
Education Plan (lEP). An lEP can be revised on the basis of a child's com- 
petencies and emerging abilities. 

Skills in which the child is having difficulty are targeted. Short- 
term instructional objectives are written, based upon an analysis of the 
long-term targeted skills. The methods and materials used to achieve these 
objectives are determined by the child's learning ability. 

In the preschool class-based program, children functioning at a simi- 
lar level are grouped together for language, cognitive, and motor activi- 
ties. The areas of fine-motor, social, and self-help skills are taught to 
a heterogeneous group of children. Individual instruction is provided for 
those children unable to function in a group setting. The curriculum for 
preschool can best be understood by looking at a sample day of the home re- 
source teacher and sample acti.ities conducted in the class-based program. 
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PRESCHOOL HOME RESOURCE SERVICES 



The preschool home resource teacher provides direct and consultative 
services to children with mild to moderate handicaps, ages two through 
four, and their families. The responsibilities of the preschool home re- 
source teacher include: 

- direct therapy services, 

- assessment of the developmental goals of the students and 
development of the lEPs (Individual Education Plan) to meet 
these goals, 

- training to enable parents and/or child-care vr.rkers to re- 
inforce activities and objectives and to keep Evaluative 
data on children*s progress, 

- consultative services to families or child-care centers, 

- workshops and training sessions for nursery, day-care, and 
■r^Q^i Start personnel and parents, 

'^wration of home-based children into the class-based 
• -X-v nool program, 

- gS.t> : : cance in locating child-care facilities for children 
in center-based program. 

The home resource teacher is a member of the preschool team. This 
integration provides for continuity between the NECP preschool class-base 
and primary programs. 
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PRESCHOOL HOME RESOURCE TEACHER'S ACTIVITIES 



The example below shows the many types of activities and responsibil 
ties of the preschool home resource teacher. Time for planning, updating 
records, and participating in countywide inservices is also incorporated 
into the schedule. The services can be illustrated by loo'ing at a typi- 
cal day. 

- Attends the preschool weekly staff meeting to discuss home re- 
source children who might be brought to school for a segment 
of the day for language and/or social experiences. Also con- 
tributes to staff discussion regarding oth^r children in class- 
based program and preschool goals. 

- Telephones several parents to confirm home visits^ checks the 
progress of follow-up activities ^ and makes appointments for 
testing and screening as part of child- find activities. 

- Visits the Johnson home to discuss the progress being made 
with behavior modification techniques that are being used 
by the parents with John. (Example cited earlier) 

- Goes to John's nursery school to work with John and demonstrate 
some, gross-motor and fine-motor activities for the teachers. 
Also consults with the teachers about the student progress. 
Nursery school requests a workshop inservice for the following 
month. Plans to be discussed later in the week. 

- Returns to school to meet with a parent and child who will be 
attending the preschool class-based program for additional lan- 
guage and social experiences. The home resource teacher will 
work with other children in this class during this time to 
maintain the student /teacher ratio. 



- Eats lunch 



- Meets with a parent to write an Individual Education Plan for 
a new resource student. Sets a schedule for home visits. 

- Telephones PTO program coordinator regarding a guest speaker 
for the next meeting. 

- Arranges a parent workshop for parents of preschool resource 
and class-based students. 

- Makes last home visit of the day to work directly with a child 
who haP c speech and language handicap. . Provides parents with 
written instructions for assisting their child in the coming 
weekj and observes them implementing or modeling these activi- 
ties. 
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PRESCHOOL CLASS-BASED CHILD SERVICES 

The preschool teachers provide: 

- classroom instruction four hours daily, 

- regularly scheduled home visits, 

- regularly scheduled visits to nursery schools and day- 
care centers to correlate individual student needs, 

- assessment of the developmental and academic goals of 
their students and development of lEPs to meet the 
goals, 

- regularly scheduled parent-teacher conferences and 
parent group meetings, 

- service as members of the local screening committee, 

- inservice training activities to staff and parents- 
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PRESCHOOL CLASS-BASED ACTIVITIES 



Language/Cognitive 

Group I 

During the first part of the period, the total group works on language 
activities such as : 

- using syntactic structures in spontaneous conversation (also 
parts of speech, plurals, negatives, adjectives, prepositions, 
pronouns , etc. ) , 

- expanding receptive language abilities (for syntactic struc- 
tures; parts of speech; following two-, three-, and four-part 
commands) , 

- sequencing order of musical instruments, 

- answering questions following a story, 

- identifying environmental sounds, 

- describing similarities/differences in objects, 

- drawing analogies, 

- defining words. 

Later, this group is divided into smaller groups to focus on cognitive 
areas such as: 

- colors, 

- shapes, 

- number skills, 

- seriation (of colors, objects, size, stories), 

- same/different, 

- sorting (size, function, category), 

- body parts, 

- weather recognition, 

- what's missing in pictures, 

- opposi tes/attributes. 



Group II 

For the first twenty minutes of instruction, this group works on the 
following language and cogni tive areas in a large group setting: 

- colors, 

- shapes, 

- "noun and adjective" phrases, 

- attributes, 

- same/different, 

- object function, 

- body part function, 

- prepositions/directions, 

- classification (two categories), 

- sequencing, 

- number concept (1-3), 

- count one-to-one correspondence, 

- identification of what's missing in a picture. 

During the next twenty-five minutes of this period, teachers and aides 
work with children individually or in pairs on language and/or cognitive 
goals. Activity centers are set up for the other children in the group and 
are supervised by parent volunteers and/or sixth grade volunteers. 

During the last part of the period, children who are in need of addi- 
tional motor training or help with sensory motor activities go to another 
classroom. The children remaining from this group reinforce language/cogni- 
tive skills, learned earlier, with songs, records, and stories. 
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Group III 

The children in this group primarily work with the teacher and/or an 
aide on a one-to-one basis. During : :e time when children are not working 
with the teacher (aide), there is a ^lunteer who does vestibular stimula- 
tion (balance reactions, spinning, r( iling) and supervises sand play. Com- 
mon language and cognitive goals and activities for this group of children 
are: 

- establishment and maintenance eye contact, 

- gross 'and fine motor imitation, 

- imitation of consonant and vowel sounds, 

f<>llowing simple directions (stand up, sit down, etc.), 

- labeling objects/pictures (expressive/receptive), 

- identification of simple action pictures, 

- identification, sorting, and matching of colors and shapes, 

- development of the concept of object permanence and object 
function. 

Gross Motor 

Group I 

In a large group, the children work together on pre-kindergarten inotor 
activities. The major objectives of this group are: 

- to learn to take turns, 

- to fol low di rections , 

- to improve dynamic and static balance. 

The activities of the group rarie from formal games (e.g., "Duck, Duck 
Goose,. "Hot Potato", etc. ) to walking on a balance beam and standing on one 
foot; throwing, catching, anz kicking balls: perfo^^ming obstacle courses 
and scooter board activities. 
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Group II 

This group is basically unstructured. The children are urged to ex- 
periment on different types of equipment available. The main objectives 
of this group are: 

- to improve static and dynamic balance, 

- to develop vestibular stimulation, 

- to develop motor planning abilities. 
Examples of some of the activities of thi:> group are: 

- walking on balance boards, 

- maneuvering through simple obstacle courses, 

- rolling on mats, 

- participating in ball games. 

Group III 

This group is for the non-ambulatory or recently ambulatory child. 
The main goals for these children are: 

- to break up and integrate primitive reflexes, 

- to develop righting and balance reactions, 

- to develop motor planning abilities (maneuvering whole 
body, eye-hand coordination, and visual tracking). 

The activities for this group involves the following types of equipment: 
big barrel, tunnel, large therapy ball, wedge, therapy roll, 15" ball, 
bean bags and basket, gym balls, nerf balls, bowling pins, scooter boards, 
rocker boards, balance board, rocking boat/bridge, bubbles, bells, push/pull 
toys. 

Examples of activities for. this group are: 

- sitting on a ball and maintaining balance/position as ball is 
rocked gently, 

- squatting to pick up objects, 

- rolling on mat or floor, 

- walking up and down stairs. 
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Self-help, fine-motor, and social skills are incorporated into the 
curriculum and taught in heterogeneous groups. This allows for both peer 
models and individual instruction when necessary. The preschool children 
participate in music instruction conducted by the general education music 
teacher and also go to the school library. When appropriate, they attend 
school assemblies with the primary elementary students. The staff plan 
field trips and teaching units to correlate with these trips. 

Behavior management techniques are used consistently throughout the 
preschool day. Positive reinforcement, primary reinforcers, ignoring, 
social praise, token systems, and time-out are used. Individual behavior 
programs are established on the basis of the child's individual needs and 
the severity of the behavior that the team desires to increase or extinguish. 

Behavior management techniques are also employed while other skills are 
being taught. This is directly related to developing a positive self-concept 
in the preschool child. For example, increasing a child's skill level in 
gross-motor will make the child feel better about himself/herself and thus, 
an improvement in self-concept will occur. Working to develop a positive 
self-concept in a child is a fundametnal element of the preschool curriculum. 
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IMARY CLASS-BASED CHILD SERVICES 



The primary teachers: 

- provide classroom instruction for six hours daily, 

- assess the developmental and academic goals of their 
students and develop an lEP to meet the goals set for 
each student, 

- participate in identification, preparation, and contin- 
uous monitoring of all eligible students for mainstream- 

- schedule parent conferences and parent observations, 

- provide inservice training activities to staff and 
parents, 

- se . as members of the local screening committee. 



PRIMARY CURRICULUM 



The primary projram curriculum is individualized fc • each student 
and focuses on skill development in language: cognitive, perceptual rrotor^ 
self-helpj social/emntional development; and readiness s /ills in language 
arts, reading J and waiting. 

The primary level curriculum goals are for the students to achieve 
greater independence and to increase their ability to function within a 
regular education setting. While each sLudent is individually assessed 
and follows his/her own unique educational objectives, the child is also 
evaluated as a part of a classroom group. Thus, both academic and behav- 
ioral goals are stressed. 

The students in the four primary classes are grouped according to 
functional abilities. These classes are referred to as Levels 1, 2, 3, 
and 4. 

Curriculum of Levels 1 and 2 

Academic goals at Levels 1 and 2 attempt to follow those o-^ the regu- 
lar classroom K-2 levels. Whenever possiMe, materials and curriculum from 
the general education program are used anc adapted. Teachers reinforce 
children's strengths while remediating or compensating for their disabili- 
ties. Students are instructed in achievement groups, are taught individu- 
ally and in small groups, and are convened as a whole class for various sub- 
jects. Subjects are reading, math, language, physical education, music, 
art, science, and social studies. 

Behavior modification strategies and techniques, ranging fj^om tangible 
to immediate rewards to intermittent verbal praise, are used. The class- 
room is structured like the general education classroom to assure a smooth 
transition for the students who are mainstreamed. 

Curriculum of Levels 3 and 4 

Instruction at Levels 3 and 4 is based on the students^ rate of pro- 
gress. Repetition is used to ensure mastery of concepts. The content of 
instruction varies as to the child's academic level. Academic instruction 
ranges from a preschool cognitive level to a beginning first grade level 
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in reading and math. Whenever possible, instruction and materia s are cor- 
related with the general education curriculum. 

To help the students achieve their gcals, lessons are broken down 
into small steps (task analyzed). Task analysis may be necessary because 
of one or all of the follovn'ng: 

- language disabilities, 

- fine and/or gross motor deficiencies, 

- noncoinpl iant behaviors and/or poor attention span. 

Language development activities concentrate on comprehension, proper 
syntactics, and articulation. Fine motor activities focus on visual motor 
tasks, self-help skills, drawing, printing, and other paper-pencil activi- 
ties. Gross motor activities improve the child's ability to move the body, 
use various equipment properly, participat-:. in group-oriented games, increase 
strength, and improve coordination. 

Appropriate behavior is stressed throughout the school day. Several 
methods such as token reinforcement and special activities are used to rein- 
force a higher and/or more consistent behavior. A "time-out" corner has 
been helpful in controlling and eliminating disruptive behavior. As the 
child learns to manage his/her behavior and gains confidence in self, mere 
responsibility is placed upon the child to accomplish tasks independently. 
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NONCATEGORICAL EARLY 
CHILDHOOD PROGRAM (NECP) 




Learning Disabilities 
Resource Teacher 
Occupational Therapist 
Physical Therapist 
Speech & Language Cliniciar. 
Vision Mobility Therapist 

Therapist - Hearing Impaired 

Psychologist 

Social Worker 



Physical Education Teacher 
Music Teacher 
Art Instructor 
Reading Teacher 
Librarian/Media Instructor 



Resource Team 
Consultative/Direct Service 
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SERVICES OF THE RESOURCE TEAM 



The resource team forms a multidiscipl inary unit to improve services 
offered to students in the NECP. As a team, they coordinate services and 
provide for each student efficiently. 

The resource team provides direct and consultative services to the 
entire NECP. In addition, all services are provided to eligible students 
in grades four through six, and the resource team is also available to pro- 
vide information and materials to children not. enrolled in the program. 

The resource team has been invaluable to the success of the NECP pro- 
gram. The consultative services that it provides individualizes the stu- 
dents' curriculum and assists in the remediation of specific handicaps. 
The resource team works closely with teachers and aides to ensure a smooth 
program for the children, one in which their special activities are well 
integrated into their classroom work. 

However, a fully staffed on-site resource team is not essential to 
succes!:ful replication of the NECP model. With careful planning, district 
or county resource specialists could be used to augment a noncategorical 
program. 
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Resource Team 



Number of NECP Students Benefiting from Related Services 







Related Services 




group 


speech/language 


occuD.theraDV 


nhvsirfll thprjinv 


vision services 













Y^arl 




2 


5 


0 


Year 2 


17 


4 


5 


0 


Primary 










Year 1 


24 


4 


6' 


2 


Year 2 


27 


6 


7 


2 



Speech/language and vision services were provided to eligible 
general education students in addition to the NECP students, 

Speech/language clinician served the other preschool students as 
consultant 

Additional primary students were in a gross-motor class. 
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NONCATEGORICAL EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAM (NECP) 



Program Development Staff 




Project Director Program 
Development Coordinator 
Principal 

Special Projects Teacher 





Resource Team 
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PROJECT DIRECTOR 



The project director has the primary responsibility for managing the 
project and establishing the overall policy; for program planning and de- 
velopment; and for coordinating the operational components. These respon- 
sibilities require coordination on a federal level with the Bureau of Edu- 
cation for the Handicapped, the state level with the State Education Agency, 
and the local level with other programs and administrators in Fairfax County 
Public Schools. 

PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT COORDINATOR 

The program development coordinator is in charge of the on-site de- 
velopment of the program and daily supervisory responsibilities and pro- 
vides: 

- assistance to the school principal for integrating 
general and special education, 

- guidance to teachers and support personnel in instruc- 
tional management, 

- evaluation of project personnel, 

- participation in lEP meetings, 

- liaison between project services and parents, 

- dissemination of program information. 

This is a full-time position, but is not essential for replication of 
the program. These responsibilities could be provided by the administrative 
personnel of the school . 
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SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 



The role of the principal is a basic one: to integrate the disparate 
elements of the school community into a functioning unit. The supervisory 
responsibilities listed for the program development coordinator could be 
provided by the school principal if a coordinator should not be available. 

SPECIAL PROJECTS TEACHER 

The special projects teacher provides: 

- documentation of all program activities, 

- workshops responsive to staff needs, 

- assistance in monitoring the efforts of the various 
components of the program, 

- integration between the general and special" education 
sectors at all levels to include parents, students, 
and staff. 

This position is not essential in order to replicate the program, but 
can be of great benefit to a project. 
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MAINSTREAMING 
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Introduction and Philosophy 

A central theme of the Noncategorical Early Childhood Program is in- 
tegration within a general education environment. This is accomplished 
through an extensive mainstreaming proc-^am. 

The mainstreaming component offers a systematic approach to integrat- 
ing handicapped children into general education. Mainstreaming a child may 
involve a variety of options ranging from having a child visit a general 
classroom part of the day to having ihe child placed in a general classroom 
for the full school day. The actual placement of a child is preceded by ob- 
servation and consultation between staff members and parents to identify the 
child's specific needs. Follow-up conferences are held to monitor the 
child's performance throughout the mainstreaming process. 

The mainstreaming process is a continuum and should include the follow- 
ing options: 

- The student is in a special education class all day. 

- The special education class as a whole has lunch and 
recess, at the same time as general education classes. 

- The student is in a general education class for social 
studies and/or science. He/she may be in a general ed- 
ucation class for social skills and physical education, 
art, or music as well . 

- The student is in the general education class for one 
academic subject (reading or math). He/she may be in 
general education classroom for social integration (PE, 
music, and/or art), social studies, and/or science. 

- The student is in a general education class for both 
academic (reading and math) subjects. He/she may be in 
a general education classroom for social integration 
(PE, music, and/or art), social studies, and/or science. 

- The student is in a general education classroom all day, 
with the special education teacher providing additional 
support. 

- The student is placed in a general education class and 
taken off special education roster. 
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A "Reciprocaj Service Agreement" is a method of compensating the gen- 
eral education teacher fo^* the tirne requirements of meetings and the demand^ 
of the mainstreaming procedures. This agreement proves revjerding to bct.^ 
regular and special educators. 

Academic gains oFten become secondary when the initial irkrlnstr earning 
placement of students is Daing conSicsred. The nonnandi capped students 
should gain an awareness cftd acceptance of handicapped peers by being given 
the opportunity to interact and socialize with these students and the inte- 
grated student may develop a positive self-image. Appropriate placemer.. 
should make mainstreaming a meaningful experience for all participants. 



Number of Primary Children Mainstreamed 





Activities 


recess/ 
lunch 


PE 


art 


music 


social 


library 


social 
studies 


science 


hf^nd 
writing 


spelling 


reading 


math 

1 


Yearl 
(N= 24) 


24 


20 




16 


2 


4 


4 










8 


Year 2 
(N= 36) 


33^ 


24 


5 


4 


3 


7 


10 


10 


2 


3 


3 


3 



Four students go to lunch and recess with general education class. 

The rest of the students participate in those activities at the same time as 

general education classes do. 
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Development of NECP Mainstreaming Procedure 

Prior to the institution of the mainstreaming component, the following 
problems were addressed in a special committee of general and special educa- 
tion teachers. 

1 ■ Lack of teacher interaction 

There had been a concern over random placement of spe- 
cial education students into general education classes. A 
procedure to involve regular education teachers was neces- 
sary. 

2 . Little teacher preparation 

The general education teachers needed more background 
on students who were to be mainstreamed into their classrooms. 
Special education teachers needed more background on the gen- 
eral education class. A support system prior to and after 
placement had to be established. 

3. Lack of teacher feedback 

Special education teachers were not being notified of 
problems the general education teachers had with the special 
students. A need for follow-up on mainstreamed students ex- 
isted. 

4. Lack of parental involvement 

Parents rnisprecei ved the meaning and goals of mainstream- 
ing. Parents needed to be more informed and involved in the 
process . 

The NECP staff tried to resolve some of these problems by developing a 
systematic approach to mainstreaming with a consistent set of procedures, 
a monitoring device, an accountability system, and an evaluation process. 
These procedures provided structure to the process of integration of nonhandi- 
capped and handicapped students and eliminated random placement. The prelim- 
inary set of procedures was revised several times and then implemented. After 
field testing, the process was further revised. 

The mainstreaming procedures were incorporated into a packet and all 
NECP personnel were briefed on the process. A set of written procedures was 
developed to accompany the flow chart which delineated the responsibilities 
of each person involved. 
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For accountability, the NECP staff felt it was important to have a 
record of all steps in the mainstreaming process, and a form was developed 
for this purpose. The forms were centrally located so that all personnel 
would have access to them. Every few months a teacher questionnaire was 
completed by the mainstreaming teachers to evaluate the students* progress 
and placement. 

After each step in the mainstreaming process, the results were recorded 
on the "Mainstreaming Record Sheet", which documented observations, confer- 
ences, trial period dates, skills, and/or any modifications needed for the 
special student. 

A mainstreaming questionnaire was distributed monthly to assess the 
mainstreaming goals. The mainstreaming teachers were encouraged to express 
their ideas and record problems. Although problems might have been previously 
discussed between educators, the written records assisted in documenting prob- 
lems and implementing changes. 

The staff of the NECP project feel that consistent use of set procedures 
has been the main factor in the mainstreaming success rate. The NECP main- 
streaming system assures a successful experience for the child by providing 
proper interaction and close communication between all persons involved in 
the integration process. 
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PROCEDURE FOR MAINSTREA.MING 



Special education 
child to be 


teacher identifies 
mainstreamed 






Special education teacher selects a 
level of general education which is 
appropriate for the child and confers 
with program manager to gain concurrence 






Mandatory observation of general 
education classroom by speciaJ. 
education teacher 






Conference between special and general 
education- teachers and mainstreaming 
coordinator (LDR teacher) 






Notification of other personnel involved 
with the child 






Conference with general and special 
education teachers, mainstreaming 
coordinator (LDR teacher) and child's 
parents (team) 



Team mv .^s at conclusion of trial 
period to recommend : 



Trial at another 
appropriate general 
education level 



Continuation in 
general aducation 
class 



Return to special 
education class for 
additional preparation 



General educatic 
principal of c 


n teacher notifies 
hild's placement 






Periodic meetings are established 
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The Procedure for Mainstreaming 



Steps 

Special education taechers should complete Items 1-4 on the mainstream- 
ing record sheet prior to the teacher conference. 

1. Special education teacher vn'll identify the child to be 
mainstreamed by using one or all of the following tech- 
niques: 

a) Behavior survey 

b) Parent 1 ncer V i 

c) Observations 

d) Academic achievement - assessment tests 

2. Special education teacher will select a level of general 
education which is appropriate for child placement. The 
subject area and teacher will be selected at this time, 
subject to general education teachers approval. Special 
education teacher confers with the Program Manager to 
gain concurrence. 

3. An observation of the general education classroom where 
the child will be mainstreamed must be made by the spe- 
cial education teacher. The teachers will work out a 
mutually convenient plan for observations. Aides/substi- 
tutes may be utilized for this purpose. If possible, the 
general education teacher is strongly recoimiended to ob- 
serve this child in the special education program. 

4. The special education teacher will schedule a conference 
among general education, special education, the main- 
streaming coordinator (LDF teacher), and the Program Man- 
ager. The agenda will include the following items: 

a. Why this child is a good candidate for mainstreaming? 

b. Specific behavior techniques used for the special ed- 
ucation student. 

c. What are his/her learning strategies? 

d. The child's history, background, and family situation, 
if applicable for a better understanding of the child. 

e. Specific assistance that the special education teacher 
gives in mainstreaming this child. 

f. Projected starting dates and times. 
O 42 
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The following options may be used in setting up a conference 
time: 

a. From 8:30 to 9:00 a.m. any free morning, 

b. From 3:30 to 4:00 p.m. any free afternoon, 

c. Release time utilized (PE and music), 

d. Use of a substitute/aide during school hours. 

(All of the above options are within contract hours.) 

The special education teacher will notify all personnel in- 
volved with this child, e.g., PE, art, music to: 

- find out if additional assistance is necessary, 

- answer any and all questions, 

- give description of the child. 

The special education teacher will set up a conference between 
the involved teachers and the parents and the mainstreaming co- 
ordinator (LDR teacher). Agenda should include: 

a. parents' feelings about mainstreaming, 

b. clarificati-on of mainstreaming and presentation of the 
two different learning environments, 

c. feedback on child's behavior, 

d. parents' concurring the appropriateness of this place- 
ment, 

e. setting a specific trial period, length of which is 
flexible, but indicating a date when placement should 
be reviewed, (special education teacher will communi- 
cate with parents either in written or oral form), 

f. revision of the child's lEP. 

At the trial review date, the team (teachers, LDR teacher, 

and parents) will meet to discuss the appropriateness of 

the placement. The alternatives for the child are as follows: 

a. remains in the original placement, 

b. is tried at another general education level, 

c. returns to special education class for additional 
preparation. 
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General education teachers will notify principal of special 
education child's placement and have a notation made on of- 
fice copy of class list. The parentis name is added to the 
room parents ' 1 ist. ' ^ " 

The special education teacher will be robpcnsible for sched- 
uling follow-up meetings every nine weeks for the purpose of 
reviewing the child's progress. They will prepare' a child 
goal sheet which can be easily checked off by the general ed- 
ucation teacher. Resource teachers should be given the op- 
portunity to participate. A reevaluation of services given 
to the general education teacher should be made. Refer to "Re 
ciprocal Service Agreement." Any changes (additions or de- 
letions) should be noted. 
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MAINSTREAMING RECORD SHEET 



Special Education Teacher's Name 



General Education Teacher's Name 



Child* 



Initials 



Grade/Class Level 



Subject Area 



Program Manager 



Observation by 



Time 



Date 



Teacher Conference: Time 



Date 



Mains t reaming 
Coordinator 



b. 



c. 



d. 



e. 



Why is this child a good candidate for mainstreaming? 



What specific behavior techniques are used with this 
child? 



What are child's learning strategies? 



What assistance will the special education teacher 
give in mainstreaming this child? (Reciprocal Service 
Agreement) 

What is the child's history, background, and family 
situation, if applicable, for a better understanding 
of the child? 



Projected starting dates and time: 
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Initials 



Notification of othe^: involved personnel ^ e.g., , I' £ f 
music, art, etc. 

a . 

b. 

c. 

d. 

Parent Conference: Time 
Participants: 



Date 



Parent's Coininents: 



Trial Period; Beginning Date 

Length of Trial 

Parent's Signature 

I'rial Review Date 

Recommendation 

Notification of Principal 

Principal' s Signature 

Follow-up Meeting; Time Date 

Involved Staff 



Reevaluation of Reciprocal Service Agreement 



Two copies of this completed form should be made. Send one to the 
general education teacher involved and one to 
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Additional Notes to Mainstreaming Record Sheet 

The rrainstreaming conference includes the learning disabilities re- 
source teacher as a third party although the principal, or project manager, 
could also serve the same function. The third party monitors the conference, 
and should have an understanding of the needs of a general education teacher, 
as well as those of a special education teacher, and be able to integrate 
those needs. Duties range from monitoring the mainstreaming procedures to 
determine whether the child has. been placed appropriately, to monitoring the 
"Reciprocal Service Agreement" and identifying supplementary materials. 

Reciprocal Service Agreement 

The general education teacher's involvement with mainstreaming requires 
extra work, but the "Reciprocal Service Agreement" provides assistance. The 
"Reciprocal Service Agreement" is reached prior to mainstreaming and is re- 
corded in Step 4d of the record sheet. The following suggested services can 
be provided to the general education teachers by the special education staff: 

- sharing movies/fi Imstrips/records , 

- helping with the assessment of children, 

- teaching a lesson, 

- taking over an assigned school duty (lunch, recess, bus) 

- planning and constructing bulletin boards, 

- using a teacher as a consultant (for field trips, lessons, 
etc.) 

- ordering or locating teaching materials, 

- making games or teaching materials, 

- teaching a group consistently (the general education teacher 
has to give guidelines; the special education teacher would 
prepare lessons accordingly), 

- making dittos. 

The following is a chart of how the NECP educators negotiated the "Re- 
ciprocal Service Agreement". 
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Reciprocal Service Agreement 



The "Reciprocal Service Agreement" is a plan worked out prior to main- 
streaming wherein if a child is meinstreamed into a general education class- 
room and the special education teacher responsible for student gives some 
services that can be mutually agreed upon by the two teachers. 

Examples 



General Education Teacher No. 1 

Provides services to one special 
education student all subjects 
except reading 



Ge neral Education Teacher No. 2 

Provides services to one special 
education student all subjects 
except reading/math 



Special Education Teacher No. 1 

Helps assess general education 
students hrough diagnostic 
tests, observations 



Special Education Teacher No. 1 

Provides services to one gen- 
eral education science group 
one hour, once a week 



General Education Teacher No. 3 

Provides services to one special 

education student one and one-half 

hours a day for a variety of sub- 
jects 



Special Education Teacher No. 2 

Provides services to one gen- 
eral education reading group 
one and one-quarter hours, 
once a week in the library 



General Education Teacher No. 4 

Provides services to one special 
education student all subjects 
except reading, and provides ser- 
vices to one special education 
student one and one-half hours a 
day in reading 



Special Education Teacher No. 1 

Provides additional math and 
reading materials to general 
education teacher for use with 
general education students 



General Education Teacher No. 5 

Provides services to one special 
education student one and one- 
quarter hours in reading 



Special Education Teacher No. 1 

Provides services for one and 
one-quarter hours one day a 
week, area specified by mutual 
agreement 
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FAIRFAX COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Moncategorical Early Childhood Program 

Garfield Elementary ScnooL 710i Old Keene Mill Road 
Springfield, Virginia 22150 (703) 451-7140 

MAINSTREAMING QUESTIONNAIRE 

Please complete and submit by . Comment areas are 

opt^^nal. 

Teacher ' s Name 

Room No. 

Number of children mainstreamed into your class 

Names of children mainstreamed into your class: 



1. Has the Specicil Education student been placed at an appropriate level? 

Yes No 

If no, please explain 

2. Has an observation taken place? Yes No 

If yes, by whom? 

Comments 



3. Was there a conference between special and regular education teachers? 

Yes No 

Length of conference Date of conference 

Comments 




Was a contract between special and regular education made with reference 
to utilization of aides or teachers to help in the regular education class- 
room? Yes No 



Briefly describe contract 



Are the terms satisfactory to you? Yes No 



If no, please explain 



Were other involved personnel notified? Yes No 



Comments ^ 



Was a consensus reached at the parent conference? Yes No 



Comments 



Give dates of trial period 

Have periodic meetings been set between special and regular education 
teachers? Yes No 

Is mains treaming having a positive effect on regular education students? 

Yes No 

Please explain 



Describe some of the problems you are having with mainstreaming 
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11. How might some of these problems be resolved by the school system? 



12. General comments, suggestions, and ideas 



(Revised NC/3-79) 
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FEEDER CURRICULUM 



A Process for Development 

A "feeder curriculum" provides a smooth and successful transition to 
general education for the special child. Special and general educators 
agree that mastery of certain behaviors and skills is necessary for success 
in an integrated class. Often a mains treamed student has difficulty in the 
regular classroom because he or she is lacking a particular skill. 

For example^ hefove Michael^ the speech- and language- 
impaired primary student described in the introduction^ 
was mainstreamed into a regular classroom^ he followed 
a parallel program of study development which taught 
and reinforced the skills that he would need for second 
grade. 

The goal of a feeder curriculum is to assist teachers in using a 
variety of materials and strategies to teach specific skills. The NECP 
staff used the on-site reading series as the basis for the feeder curricu- 
lum. A comprehensive sequential list of reading skills presented in the 
reading series was correlated with that in the spelling and language series 
The skills were further broken down through task analysis into sub-skills. 

The skills were then charted to show the number of the page in the 
teacher's reading manual where a particular skill was presented and the cor 
relating spelling and/or language pages. Supplementary materials that as- 
sist in teaching, reinforcing, and reviewing the skills were also noted. 

A feeder curriculum can be developed for all suL;ject areas through 
the following process: 

1. Identify the skills presented in the general education 
curriculum. 

2. List the sequence in which they are presented in general 
education. 

3. Analyze the components necessary for the mastery of the 
skill. 

4. List the materials that can be used to teach, reinforce, 
and review each component of the skill. 

5. Chart the general education skill and match it with special 
education supplementary materials. 
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Examples of a feeder curriculum that might help clarify the process 
can be found on the following pages. Three levels of skills for math and 
reading are listed along with the correlation of the first grade general 
education curriculum (Fairfax County Program of Studies) and the objectives 
listed in the Special Education Individual Education Program Manual (lEP). 
Examples of supplementary materials that can be used to teach and/or rein- 
^ rce a particular skill are listed at the bottom of the page. Teachers 
are also encouraged to list additional materials they ma:- use. 
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Skill 



Counts and matches the 
number to the set 



Math* 
T.E. 



Page 

15, 17, 

19, 21. 

23, 25, 
27 



Text* 



W.B. 



Page 

15, 17, 
19 



Related 
Materials 



Page 

2. ^ 
305 



Fairfax County 
Program of Studies 



Counting the number of objects 
in a set by assigning each 
object the appropriate number 



I.E. P. Manual 
. Indicates Prinary 
Objective 



Counting and matching 
to 10 

0009-0220 (Comp. Nos.)' 
02207-Counts and 
matches up to 10 



1 
J 



Examples of supplementary materials that can be used to tmhhd^d^^^^^^^ 

Structural Arithmetic by Stern, Stern, Bould 

Beans, Tongue Depressors 

Ideal - Wipe Off Cards 

Continental Press dittos 

DLM Number Puzzles 

DLM Sorting Box and Accessories 

DLM Counting Picture Cards 

* Holt School Mathematirs . Level I, Holt, Rinehart and Wins ton, Inc. **T.E. - Teacher's Edition 

Q " — Hi^ 

W.B. - Workbook 
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Math* 








I.E. P. Manual 


Skill 


Text* 


Related 


Fairfax County 


No. Indicates Primary 




m 


Materials 


Program of Studies 


Objective 


• 


T.E. 


If n 

W.B. 








Page 


Page 








Recognizes and identifies 


185-186 


185-186 


Cassette 


Identify the fractional number 


0010-0040 


one-half, one-third, and 


18M88 


187-188 


GG8 


symbols 1/2, 1/3, 1/4 by match- 


*0020 - Divide real 


one-fourth with concrete 


191-192 


191-192 


Transpar- 


ing them to shaded regions. 


objects and a pic- 


obiects and Dlctures of 


193-194 


193-m 


ency 


Separate a set into equivalent 


ture of real objects 


obiGcts. 


195-196 


195-196 


Unit 4 


subsets. 


into halves and 


197-198 


197-198 


Activity 




quarters 








1, 2, 3 












Cassette 












ST7 












Cassette 












ST8 
















00 












in 



Exainples of supplementary materials that can be used to teach/reinforce the above skills: 

Activity Materials - Paper, Crayon, Scissors 
Distar Arith II - Lesson 34 - Fractions 
Milton Bradley - Fractions Discs (manipulative) 
Tapes and Dittos 

Aero - Learning Unit B - Level 3-6 
DLM Fraction Match-Ups 

*Holt School Mathematics, Level I, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 



T.E. - Teacher's Edition 
"W.B. - Workbook 



Skill 



Math* 
T.E. 



Page 

Identifies value of sets 203-204 
of coins up to 25c 



Text* 



Page 
203-204 



Related 
Materials 



Transpar- 
ency 
Unit k, 
Activity 
6, 1 

Transpar- 
ency 
Unit 4 
Activity 
8.9 



Fairfax County 
Program of Studies 



Determine money values up to 
25c ty finding the value of a 
collection of pennies, nickels, 
and dimes, and write the value 
using the symbol C 



I.E. P. Manual 
No, Indicates Primary 
Objective 



Identifies money values 
to 99c 

0010-0080 (Corap. No.) 

0080-Write money 
values up to 2'c 
using the symbol 
"cents sign" 



Examples of supplementary materials that can be used to teach/reinforce the above skills: 

DIM Money Stamps and Money Game 
Milton Bradley - Play Coins 
Continental Press 

Mafex Materials (Math Manipulatives, Games, Dittos) 

%lt School Mathematics. Level I, Holt, Rinehart and Winston. Inc. j^T.E. - Teacher's Edition 

W.B. - Workbook 
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Skill 


Reading Text* 
T.E.^ W.B.^ 


, . 3 
A.T. 


Spelling Texf** 


Language 
Text 


tairrax Oounty 
Proeram of Studies 


LE.P, Manual 
No, Indicates Primary 
Objective 




Pase 


Pace 


Page 


Page 






" >- 


Names consonants 


*15-16, 


2, 5. 


2, 4, 


1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 10, 




Beginning sounds- 


Initial consonant 


in initial posi- 


17, 22, 


14, 29, 


17 


11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 




naming word with 


0060-0090 


tions 


36, 40, 


30, 33, 




18, 20, 22, 24, 26, 




same beginnine 


(Computer No.) 




172*- 


J/, J7, 




30, 31, 35 




sound as given con- 


0090 




i/j, 


AQ 








sonant letter 


Demonstrates know- 




241 












ledge of sound- 
















symbol relation- 
















ship for 21 conso- 
















nants when pre- 
















sented at the be- 
















ginning of a word 
















0 



















Examples of supplementary materials that can be used to teach/reinforce the above skills; 

DIM - Auditory Training Tapes 

Harcourt Brace - Speech to Print 

FoUett - Sound Order Sense 

Educational Pe. .irmance Assoc iation - M Kit 

American Guide - Peabody Art iculation Cards 

Spellbinda Ins. - Spellbinder 

Word Making Productions, Inc. - Word Making Cards 

*Houghton Mifflin, Rockets (a pre-primer) 
^g^i- tmeyer-Clause Spelling , Grade 1 

ERIC 

DO 



T.E. 
XB. 
A.T. 



Teacher's Edition 
Workbook 
Achievement Test 



Skill 



Classifies ob- 
jects and pic- 
tures according 
to category or 
characteristic 



Reading Text* 
I 2 



T.E. 



.B. A.T. 



3 



Page 

.142, 
145-1/16, 
162-163, 

242, 

297 



Page 

25, 
47 



Page 
15 



Spelling Text''* 



Page 
33 



Language 


Text*** 


T.E. 


W.B. 


Page 


Page 


6-7, 


8-9, 


29, 


19, 


76-77 


60, 




68-71 



Fairfax County 
Program of Studies 



I.E. P. Manual 
No. Indicates Primary 
Objective 



Group and classify 
objects and pictures 



Examples of supplementary materials that can be used to teach/ reinforce the abov .kills: 

Mlkon Bradley - Sort-A-Card Game 
Instructo Activity Kit - Classification 
DLM Materials - Same or Different 

Picture Association Cards 

Sorting Box 
Teaching Resources - Sorting and Sets Cards 

*H oughtQn Mifflin , Rockets (a pre-primer) 
* *Kottmeyer-Clause Spelling , Grade 1 
** *Ginn Language Program . Grade 1, Ginn and Company 
o 
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2T.E. - Teacher's Edition 
^W.B. - Workbook 
A.T, - Achievement Test 



Visual Readiness 
0200-0220 
Names objects or 
pictures 

Sensory Perception 
0540-0570 
Discriminates ob- 
jects; identifies 
picture of object 
that is different 
vhen given pic- 
tures of objects 
that are the same 
except one 
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Skill 



Draws conclu- 
sions from oral 
or written in- 
formation 
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Reading Text* 

1 2 3 
T.E. W.B. A.T. 



Page 

192-193, 
195, 
212, 
221, 
267 



Page 

31, 
43, 
44 



Spelling Text 



Page 
18 



Language 
Text*!^ 

T.E. W.B. 



Fairfax County 
Program of Studies 



Page 

31, 
54, 
75, 

80-81, 
86, 

120 



Page 

31, 
67, 
75 



Draws conclusions or 
make inferences from 
information stated. 



I.E. P. Manual 
No. Indicates Primary 
Objective 



0940-Reading com- 
prehension 
0150-0210 
Draws inferences 
and generaliza- 
tions from ideas 
in story 



cvi 



^ Examples of supplementary materials that can be used to teach/reinforce the above skills: 



Barnell Loft Series 
Drawing Conclusions Series 
Reading Comprehension Stories 
Frank Schaffer Levels 1, 2 

HoHarn Curriculum Pres s - Increasing Comp. Skillbooster 

*HouRhton riifflin , Rockets (a pre-primer) 
^' ^Ginn Language Program , Grade 1, Ginn and Company 



3 



,T.E. 
v.B. 



Teacher's Edition 
Workbook 



A.T. - Achievement Test 
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TEAMING 



The Noncategorical Early Childhood Program emphasizes "teaming" of 
personnel and students throughout all levels of the program— preschool , 
primary, resource, and general education although the implementation of 
teaming varies. 

There are common goals of teaming that occur on all levels of the pro- 
gram: 

- to enhance individualization of prograrraning by providing 
flexible grouping for children 

- to provide a communication network for teachers and thera- 
pists for planning and decision-making 

- to coordinate all of the available resources to provide a 
more effective educational plan for each student 

- to provide an opportunity for teachers to share their in- 
formation and expertise with one another to benefit the 
children served 

The teaming approach permits heterogeneous and homogeneous grouping of stu- 
dents for different developmental and academic areas. Certain developmental 
areas, especially language experience, social, and self-help skills are best 
taught in a heterogeneous group where some students can function as role 
models while others learn from their peers. Cognitive and core academic 
areas are best taught in homogeneous groupings which allow the teacher to 
focus on a specific task. Through grouping, teachers are challenged by work- 
ing with children at different levels. 

The teaming structure encourages students to generalize their language 
and behavior management skills as they learn how to respond effectively to 
different adults. By sharing responsibility for students, the teachers are 
also able to share teaching strategies and insights into the children's 
learning strengths and weaknesses. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION TEAMING 



The general education classes adopted their present method of teaming 
^proximately nine years ago. The teachers are divided into three teams 
according to the grade level of children served: Team A, K-1; Team B, 2-3; 
and Team C, 4-6. Only Teams A and B participated in the NECP Program. 

The general education teachers hold weekly team meetings to: 

- facilitate communication with administration 

- place children in groups, 

- plan for reports, parent conferences, or joint 
activities between classes, 

- develop and coordinate units with one another, 

- share or brainstorm about groups of children or 
individuals , 

- discuss methods and materials to use with individual 
children or groups . 

The Process of Grouping 

The definitive characteristic of the general education teaming concept 
is achievement grouping of children across homerooms for certain academic 
subjects. In most cases, this exchange is at the same grade level. This 
is not ability grouping, but grouping based on formal and informal assess- 
ment to determine the level on which a child is performing. 

The criteria for determining groupings are as follows: 

Grade 1 

- Kindergarten readiness test 

- Recommendations of previous classroom teacher 

- Informal observation and assessment of present home- 
room teacher 

- Formal tests by reading or learning disabilities teacher 
or speech clinician (if needed) 



Grades 2-3 

- Group placement test 

- Recommendations of previous classroom teacher 

- Informal observations and assessment by present 
teacher 

The information is used by the team to divide the children of the same 
grade level into three main categories: above average, average, and below 
average. Individual teachers are assigned to one of these groups. Further 
subgroupings are determined by: 

- the size of the main group (average size is ^orty children), 

- the number of teachers at each grade level, 

- the number of aides available to assist teacher with a par- 
ticular group. 

The children in grade one are grouped for reading and math. Students in the 
second and r'^iro orades are qrouped for langiiage arts (reading, language, 
and spellii:;} math. The children remain in homerooms for other subject 
areas. The kindergarten classes are self-contained. 



NECP TEAMING 



The NECP teachers adopted the teaming procedures from the general edu- 
cation teams. They formed three teams: preschool, primary, and resource. 
The members of the preschool team were also members of the general education 
Team P and the members of the primary team were included in the general ed- 
ucation Team B. All teams recorded their meec^ogs end distributed these 
notes to all members of the faculty. 

A Faculty Advisory Council (FAC), composed of one member from each 
team and the principal, met to discuss general school policies and problems. 
The members relayed information to their respective teams. All faculty mem- 
bers had an opportunity to address their concerns and express their recormien 
dations through their faculty advisory representative. 
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PRESCHOOL TEAMING 



The preschool component of the program consists of three classes of 
eight children who have mild to severe handicapping conditions. They are 
grouped heterogeneously for language experience, social, and self-help 
skills. They are grouped homogeneously for cognitive skills, motor skills, 
and language syntax. The length of time periods and grouping of students 
are extremely flexible to meet the specific needs of the c'lildren. All 
teachers provide instruction in each skill area. 

Weekly staff meetings are held to discuss student progress. All teachers 
and aides participate in the meetings to ensure the use of consistent behav- 
ior management and teaching strategies. A separate weekly meeting is held 
to address program development and concerns. 

In addition to formal and informal meetings, one of the key communica- 
tion devices is the yearly goal chart. The goals for individual students 
in each of the developmental areas are listed on charts displayed in the 
classroom. Color-coded circles are used to denote whether the goal is emerg- 
ing or accomplished. Check marks before the goals indicate that they are 
presently being worked on. These charts communicate where the students are 
functioning and how far they have come. A similar report check sheet speci- 
fying goals that are emerging and/or accomplished is sent home quarterly. 

Through these varied channels of communication, the teachers assist 
each other with planning, sharing, and ordering appropriate supplies and 
materials. They exchange ideas and techniques on how best to teach specific 
skills. They collaborate on behavior management programs to provide consis- 
tency for students with behavior problems and exchange insights about how 
students respond to different teachers and in different groupings of chil- 
dren. 

The preschool and primary teams also meet together periodically to dis- 
cuss the goals of the Noncategorical Early Childhood Program. 
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PRIMARY TEAiMlNG 



The primary team is composed of four classes for children with mild 
moderate handicapping conditions. The children are grouped on the basis 
of an assessment of their functional abilities, self-help skills, and aca- 
demic readiness or achievement. Two classes function below or at the readi 
ness and pre-academic stage, and two classes contain children who are pre- 
sently working in academic areas. The primary classes average eight to ten 
students per room. 

The two younger primary classes combine for music and physical educa- 
tion, but remain with their base teachers for core academic subjects. An 
exchange of children between homerooms for core subjects occurs only when 
the teachers feel it would be advantageous to a particular student. 

The two upper primary classes also group for music, art, and physical 
education instruction. The core academic areas are taught in separate home 
rooms during the morning hours. Every afternoon the two classes combine 
for science or social studies instruction and other activities such as li- 
brary, film viewing, and art. Once again, these teachers are flexible in 
their willingness to exchange individual children between homerooms when 
meeting student needs. , 

The primary noncategorical teadiers are also a part of general educa- 
tion Team B (grades 2 and 3). A representative of the primary team partic- 
ipates in Team B meetings when general school issues are being decided. 
Meetings with a general education teacher to discuss a particular student 
regarding mainstreaming are arranged on an individual basis. (See "Main- 
streaming".) 
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TEAMING AMONG RESOURCE PERSONNEL 



The resource personnel serving the NECP are the full- and part-time ther- 
apists who have the project site as their base school, the itinerant teachers 
and therapists serving children at the school, the program development per- 
sonnel, and the resource aide. Due to the large number of resource per- 
sonnel involved in the project and the importance of an effective communi- 
cation system among resource people, a resource team was established during 
the first year of the project. The learning disabilities resource teacher 
was selected as team leader. 

The resource team holds weekly meetings, communicating programwide 
and schoolwide information. The team also has a staff development program 
in which individual therapists explain their services to other members. 

In addition to weekly team meetings, the therapists meet with one 
another to discuss programming for individual children. They participate 
in conferences about the progress of children on the primary and preschool 
teams and consult individually with teachers. The resource team provides 
the therapists with a home base for sharing ideas and problems. In addi- 
tion, team meetings allow a coordinated schedule of services to children 
receiving more than one resource. 

Teaming also gives the resource perse lel an identity group and pro- 
vides a support system. 
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PARENT PROGRAM 



''To facilitate parents' ability to stimulate appropriate 
ohild development and support progress in their- child's 
academic achievement and to act as effective ohild ad- 
vocates, " 

In recognition of the common roles, responsibilities and concerns of 
parents of handicapped children, the above statement was the goal of the 
NECP parent program. Parent needs were further defined i ^ the areas of ski 11 
development, information, emotional support, and child advocacy skills. 

To meet the needs of parents of a child in a noncategorlcal program, 
the parent program should recognize: 

- thac the educational program serves children with a variety 
of handicapping conditions and ages; 

- that there is a developmental hierarchy of needs of parents 
of handicapped children; 

- that there is the need for a mul tifaceteid approach in order 
to serve the emotional, informational, skill building, and 
advocacy needs of parents. 

Planning based on these factors should provide parents with a dynamic 
process from which they nain support, empathy, information, and skills. 

Mainstrer^ming was an important 'etement in planning the NECP parent pro- 
gram. The success of a mainstreaming program depends on the support of the 
general and special education populations. Both must maintain a .system of 
communication and a sensitivity to their mutual concerns as parents of young 
children. 

The parent proc:rarr. component developed in three stages. Each stage re- 
flected the increasing responsibilities assumed by parents for the parent 
program component and the changing needs and interests Df the parent popula- 
tion. 

During the first stage of the parent program, emphasis was placed on 
orientation to the NECP, integratior. of part-nts of the general and special 
education populations, and the assessment of each population. The 
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responsibility for the activities of parent services was chiefly that of the 
parent program committee composed of staff. 

During the first year of the program, it was evident that wniie group 
meetings were desired, the needs and interests of the parents of general ed- 
ucation and special education children diffe^-ed. In order to address these 
needs: 

- general and special education parents reorganized into 
separate groups regardless of the age of their children; 

- general education parents continued a weekly open discus- 
sion format; 

- parents of special education children chose a flexible 
format to include open discussions, topical presentations 
by professionals, and structured behavior management 
training sessions. 

Evening meetings addressed topical subjects and were open to all parents. 

During the second stage of the parent program a parent committee com- 
posed of staff and interested parents was formed. This committee was sig- 
nificant in that it marked the start of services planned and organized by 
parents. Day and evening meetings were structured in a manner similar to 
that of the previous year; the topics presented were chosen from a parent 
survey. In addition, a behavior management workshop series was provided 
once a week for four weeks. Information and skill building were also ad- 
dressed in afternoon workshops presented by the primary level teachers. 
Parents of general and special education students were invited to attend. 
Similar skill building and information needs were met by the preschool 
staff through regular home visits. 

As parents became more active, a small number of workgroups were formed 
w?thin. the organization, more services began to be initiated, and the parents 
took over some of the planning and publicity responsibilities formerly han- 
dled by staff. For example, an infornal survey was designed and distributed 
by the program committee in order to obtain information for the planning of 
future eveining programs, and all evening programs were evaluated by the 
parents. Also, parent input was used in finalizing observation guidelines 
for the program. 

The third stage of the parent program component increased the amount 
of parent involvement and leadership in all aspects of the parent program 
component and significantly decreased staff leadership and involvement. 
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An effective, dynamic NECP parent program evolved from total staff 
planning and initiation to increased parent independence for planning and 
implementation. Staff members eventual ly became consultants and/or work- 
shop participants as >"equested. 

The major premises of a parent program are as follows: 

- The meetings and workshops are responsive to the 
interests of the parents. 

Parents are interested in assuming responsibility for 
developing and planning services, 

- Parents want to acquire skill-building technique^ and 
information. 

- A continuous relationship between a special education 
parent organization and the regular education parent 
organization is maintained. 
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Volunteers 



Volunteers were an essential component of the NECP parent program. The 
program psychologist and preschool home resource teacher were responsible 
^or organizing the parent program and the volunteer program. 

A questionnaire assessing parent program needs was sent out in the fall 
of 1977 to both general and special educa'iion parents. Included was a sec- 
tion surveying their willingness to become volunteers and their preferences 
as to thr: type of work they would like to do. 

Teachers who wanted volunteer services informed the home resource 
teacher of their needs. The home resource teacher was then responsible for 
assigning volunteers to classroom teachers. Once the home resource teacher 
had called a volunteer and received a comniitment as to type of work and avail 
able time, the teacher informed the classroom teacher of the name and schedul 
for the volunteer. 

The time volunteered for work in the classroom varied from one hour per 
week to a full day per week. Teachers urged volunteers to be consistent in 
their attendance so they could include them when planning the classroom ac- 
tivities. Some of the tasks they accomplished included: 

- planning or decorating bulletin boards, 

- preparing instructional materials, 

- helping with clerical work, dittos, ^^tc. , 

- assisting by tutoring individual children or 
helping in small groups. 

It became impossible for the home resource teacher to sufficiently supervise 
the volunteer program, and in the fall of 1978 a volunteer coordinator was 
recruited. The volunteer coordinator served as a cireci contact person be- 
tween parents and teachers. Her office acted as -i '-clearing house'* for work 
assignments :ater;al designs, teacher requests, and information dissemina- 
tion. The L.ordinator also participated in the drafting of a volunteer hand- 
book. 
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One of the program development teachers was also assigned to assist in 
volunteer activities. Together, the volunteer coordinator and program de- 
velopment teacher established specific yearly objectives and strategies for 
. the volunteer program. 

During the year, meetings and material development activities were con- 
d'cted. Speakers presented information about sources of volunteers in the 
community and volunteer training .programs. Evening sessions were held for 
interested parents and siblings of students to make needed classroom materials 
requested by teachers. 

The volunteer program included students from orgdnizations such as the 

elementary Future Teachers of America, the school safety ^atrol , and a high 

school service club. The interaction between student volunteers and the pro- 
gram students was considered positive for all concerned. 

The goals and functions of the preschool parent volunteer program dif- 
fered from those of the normal volunteer program. Historically, the preschool 
parents have been an integrated part of the class-based program. The parents 
of the preschool handicapped students volunteered their services on a regular 
basis ranging from one to four days a week. The parents attended workshops 
explaining behavior management, the preschool program, volunteer guidelines, 
positioning and handling the. physically handicapped child, and other related 
skills. The workshops trained them for work in the classroom and assisted 
them in working with their children at home. The preschool volunteer pro- 
gram has evolved as a strong instructional, informational, and supportive 
entity of the program. 

The volunteer services enriched the program, allowed teachers time to 
expand the program, and enabled students to receive more individual attention. 
Appreciation for the volunteers' role in school was important. One of the 
activities c iducted for the volunteers was a luncheon held at the end of the 
school year. Parent volunteers rec^wed certificates of recognition, and stu- 
dent volunteers received special recognition and certificates for free ice 
cream. 

The cohesiveness of the volunteer program was made possible through the 
efforts of the volunteer coordinator. This position was found to be the 
most essential component for the continuance of an active and successful vol- 
unteer program. 
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Topics for Parent Meetings 



^Behavior Management Training 

Classroom Observation and Participation (see "Volunteers") 

Public Law 94-142 and Parent Advocacy 
^Selecting Appropriate Toys for Your Child 

Mainstreaming in the NECP 

Planning for the Future (Lawyer and Insurance Representative) 
*Reading Skills 
Math Skills 

Assessment Tools in the Primary Program 
*Fairfax County Special Education Programs 
*The Handicapped Child in the Family 

Psychological Testing 

Occupational and Physical Therapy 

Social-Emotional Development of Children 

Grades, Garfield, and Your Child 

Language Development of Children 

Cognitive Development of Children 

Highly attended and/or highly rated. 
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Areas of Parc.tt Involvement 



Monthly Evening Meetings 
Weekly Day Meetings 
Cognitive Workshops 
Information Packets 
Parent Library 
Newsletter 
Parent Roster 

Listing of Area Doctors and Dentists Working 
with Handicapped Children 

Carnival Booth 

Pot Luck Picnic and Suppers 

Volunteer Program (see "Volunteer" sect'^on) 

Classroom Observation and Participation 

Home Visits 

Home Programs 

Phone and Notebook Contacts 

lEP Involvement and Development 

Daily Behavior Checklist 

Language Notebooks 

Parent-Staff Conferences 

Flyers for Publicity 

Flyers to Describe Weekly Class Plans 
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EVALUATION 



Evaluation was an integral part of the Noncategorical Early Childhood 
Program from its inception. The four major characteristics of the NECP 
model, noncategorical grouping, teaming, mainstreaming, and parent services, 
interacted with one another to provide the most appropriate educational expe- 
riences for each student's needs. For the purposes of evaluation, the NECP 
program must be viewed as a total package. It is impossible to sort out the 
impact of one aspect of the program, such as mainstreaming. Rather, it is 
assumed that services were delivered and changes in programming were made to 
provide the best educational program for each child. 

Educational Phi losophy 

There are two components to the educational philosophy of the NECP 
model: developmental sequencing of skills and a diagnostic-prescriptive ap- 
proach to instruction. A basic assumption of the NECP model is that, during 
the early childhood period (specifically, two to eight years of age), learn- 
ing i:, dominated by the acquisition of developmental competencies. These 
competencies follow a fairly predictable sequence and tre clustered in rela- 
tively independent domains: self-care, language, fine-motor, gross-motor, 
social, and cognitive skills. The purpose of the program is to move each 
student forward on the developmental continuum. 

NECP has adopted a diagnostic-prescriptive approach to the instructional 
program. Initial and ongoing assessments are done by the teachers to identify 
the students' current level of functioning in each developmental domain. In- 
struction is planned to help the student acquire the next set of skills on 
the developmental continuum in each domain. In the cognitive area, once the 
student has demonstrated readiness, the focus shifts to the curricular se- 
quences in reading and math. Instruction is planned according to skill devel- 
opment in each subject area. 

Population Served by NE CP 

The NECP preschool component served all handicapped children who were 
between the ages of two and four on January 1 of the school year. The recom- 
mendGd guideline for determining eligibility of preschoolers for special 
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education is a delay of one standard deviation below the mean in at least 
one developmental domain or one-half standard deviation below the mean in 
two or more domains. Eligibility committees take into account a variety of 
qu'. ititati ve and qualitative information in determining placement. 

The primary level NECP program serves handicapped students who were 
five to eight years old on January 1 of the school year in question and 
who were found to need self-contained cla^^s placement. 

In selecting students, the program focused on creating a group which 
represented a variety of handicapping condition? across a range of severity 
levels. Other factors taken into account in selecting some of the students 
were: multiple handicaps which made categorical placement difficult, poten- 
tial for mainstreaming , and residence in the program's base school. Students 
had to meet the criteria for one or more of the categorical progran;^ to be 
enrol led in NECP. 

The preschool level served twenty-seven students the first year and 
thirty-five the second. Child progress data were available on seventeen 
of the first year students (73 percent) and thirty of the second year stu- 
dents (86 percent). The main reason for lack of data was that students en- 
tered after pretest data were collected or left before posttest data v/ere 
collected. On the primary level, child progress data were available on 
twenty of the twenty-four first year students (83 percent) and thirty of the 
thirty-six second year students (83 percent)- Moving in and out of the pro- 
gram was again the reason for loss of subjects. 

Meth ods of Eval uation 

The NECP o^^ogram was evaluated in two ways. The most direct approach 
was through assessment of child progress in gaining developmental skills. 
In addition, the parents of students in the second year of the program were 
asked their perceptions of the program and its impact. 

Evaluati on of Child Progress 

In order to evaluate student progress, one must have a standard against 
which to compare the groups' actual progress. Suppose the students averaged 
six months' gain in self-help skills during the seven months between pretest 
and posttest. Is this gain more or less than you would expect had the stu- 
dents stayed at home with no special intervention during this time period? 
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With a noncategorical group, how do you know how much progress to expect? 
One student may be working on refinement of table mc.nners while another is 
learning to use a spoon without spilling. The standard used for NECP stu- 
dents was a statistically calculated expected gain score. This expected 
score estimated the child's rate of progress had he or she not had inter- 
vention. 

By the standard test measurements used, both preschoolers and primary 
students made substantial gains in the NECP program. First- and second-year 
preschoolers and first-year primary students were evaluated using the 
Alpern-Boll Developmental Profil e, which measures physical, self-help, social, 
academic, and communication skills (Tables 1 and 2). Preschool students 
made greater than expected gains in all domains during both the first and 
second years with the exception of physical development during the first 
year. Significantly greater than expected gains were made in self-help in 
year two. Social and academic gains were the areas of most progress for 
both years . 

For the primary group, year one, Alpern-Boll scores exceeded expectation 
in all areas (Table 2). Primary-level students, year two, were assessed 
using the McCarthy Scales of Mental Abilities , which measures verbal, percep- 
tual-performance, cognitive, mocor, and memory skills, and Preschool Social 
Competency Scale (Table 3). Actual gains exceeded expected gains in all 
but quantitative skills. The difference was statistically significant for 
the Verbal Scale. 

The McCarthy Scale scores were subjected to regression analysis with 
the independent variables being pretest rate of development, attendance, 
sex of student, and academic mainstreaming. Significant sex differences 
were found on the Verbal Scale, Perceptual-Performance Scale, and General 
Cognitive Index, .v1th boys outperforming gi^is. For both the Quantitative 
and MoLOr Scales, pretest rate of development had a significant negative 
relationship with gains in the program. After adjusting for statistical 
bias, these results suggest that lower functioning students made greater 
gains in these areas than did higher functioning students. For the quanti- 
tative scale, this relationship was mediate.: by academic mainstreaming. 
That is, higher- functioning mainstreamed students made better progress than 
higher- functioning nonmainstreamed students. 
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Social development and classroom behaviors were assessed on the Pre- 
school Social Competency Scale . Students made significantly greater than 
expected gains on this measure. 

Par ent Perceptions of Childrens' Progress 

A parent's perceptions of his or her child's progress was an important 
consideration in evaluating the NECP program. In the spring of the second 
year of the program, a comprehensive survey was distributed to all parents 
of NECP students. The response rate was 92 percenc. 

In general, parents were quite pleased with. the NECP model. Ninety 
percent agreed with the statement that the NECP was an excellent program. 
Only 16 percent of the parents felt that the'ir children would make more 
progress in a categorical program than in NECP, a noncategorical program. 

Parents were asked to rate their children's progress in developmental 
areas and in behavior management as excellent, good, fair, or poor (Table 

4) , Three-fourths of the parents were pleased with their children's pro- 
gres- . Two-thirds were satisfied with progress in self-help and gross-motor 
skills. Slightly more than half were pleased with management of inappropri- 
ate behavior. Parents of primary and preschool class-based students were 
more satisfied than parents of preschool home-based students in management 
of behavior. 

Over 80 percent of the parents were pleased with the educational pro- 
gram, including 1;nplementation of the educational prugram, quality of in- 
struction, availability of teacher's time, materials, and activities (Table 

5) . They were slightly less but still predominantly satisfied with the phys- 
ical facilities and the flexibility of the program adjusting to their 
children's needs. Pai^ents were less satisfied with ■.:>e quality of special- 
ists' services than they were with instructional ST^rvices. Only half of the 
parents were pleased with the availability of specialists' time. It may well 
be that their relative dissatisfactio with specialists' services was because 
they wanted more of them. 

When parental ratings of program process (services to children) are com- 
pared to ratings of outcome (child progress), an interesting pattern en-erges. 
Positive ratings of the educational services were made by 80 percent or more 
of the parents while positive ratings of child progress were in the 60-80 
percent range. Thus, parents were slightly more satisfied with the operation 
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of the program than with its. impact on their children. This discrepancy may 
be interpreted to indicate that it is hard for parents of handicapped children 
to admit that their children are making as much progress as one could expect. 

Selected items on the parent survey revealed parents* views of the pro- 
cess a-id impact of NECP's efforts to mainstream handicapped children with non- 
handicapped (Table 5). Wit.H respect to process, less than half of the parents 
were pleased v th opportunities for involvement with nonhandicapoed children, 
and half were satisfied with opportunities to deal with reactions of other 
children. Consistent with these results, less than half felt that their chil- 
dren had gained in their enjoyment of involvement with nonhandicapped, and 
half thought their children wore better able to communicate with nonhandicapped 
peers. More parents (62 percent) thought their children had come to feel a 
part of the school community. 

Ratings by parents of primary-level students were compared to those of 
preschool, class-based students. (Home-based students were not included in 
this analysis.) Primary-level parents consistently were more pleased than 
preschool, class-based parents. The result occurred, no doubt, because the 
mainstreaming activities were focused on the primary level. The two groups 
of parents had similar high ratings in feeling a part of the school communi- 
ty. This result suggests that it was experiences other than mainstreaming 
which contributed to the children's feeling a part of the school community. 

Summary of Evaluati on Results 

The students in NECP made substantive gains. Preschool and primary 
students, whose progress was measured by the Al pern - Boll , showed greater 
than expected progress in all skill areas. Primary students, year two, 
showed greater than expected progress in all skill areas measured on the 
^1cCarthy Scale s except for quantitative skills. 

The parents* perceptions of their childrens' progress was an important 
aspect of uhe evaluation of the program's effectiveness. Parents overwhelm- 
ingly felt that NECP was an excellent program and that their children had 
made more progress with a noncateogrical approach than they would have with 
a categorical one. 

Parent Component 

The NECP model provides a. variety of opportunities for parents to be- 
come involved in their children':; education. The ranee of parent-school 
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contacts included: individual conferences at school with teachers, adminis- 
trators, and other staff who work with their children; contact by phone or 
notebooks carried to and from school by the student; group experiences such 
as sharing groups, v/ork groups, and workshops; volunteering and observing 
in the classroom; meetings of parent advisory groups such as the PTO, the 
NECP Parent Council, and the NECP Advisory Council; and home visits by teachers. 

The best evaluative data available on the NECP parent component was from 
the parent survey distributed in the spring of the second year of the program. 
The parent component was evaluated by asking parents to rate the activities 
in which they participated and how good a job the school is doing to help them 
acquire knowledge and skills. The predominant form of parent-school contact 
was, not surprisingly; through the teacher (Table 7). The lEP conference was 
attended by 92 percent of the parents while 83 percent had one or more addi- 
tional teacher conferences. Most parents hud between one and three teacher 
conferences. Most of the parents (80 percent) communicated with the teacher 
by means of phone or notebook. About half had visited the classroom to vol- 
unteer or observe (58 percent) or had received home visits (45 percent). 

About half of the parents had participated in parent groups organized 
by the program. Parents seemed to prefer sharing groups (43 percent partic- 
ipated) to work groups or workshops (12 percent and 15 percent, respectively). 

One-fourth of the parents were active on a PTO committee or the NECP 
Advisory Council. This level of participation suggests broad-based interest 
in contributing to planning school programs. 

With respect to contact with staff members other than teachers, three- 
fourths of the parents had conferences with related services staff, and one- 
fourth had phone contacts with them. One-fourth of the parents had occasion 
to set up conferences with the administrator. 

The parents rated all of these parent involvement activities quite pos- 
itively. At least 80 percent of the parents v;ere pleased with each of the 
activities, and, in iriost case, 90 to 100 percent were satisfied. 

The purpose of these parert involvement activities was three-d.mensional : 
to increase par'^':(-.*s knowledge, to improve their parenting sk-'lls, a, id to 
provide emotional support. Parents were asked to ra-^^ how wel l the program 
was doing in 3ach of these dimensions (Table 8). 
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With respect to informalion about their children's educational program, 
"parents ftit well-informed. Over 80 percent thought the school did a good 
job of informing them about educational goals, short-term objectives, and 
educational pro^>^ ss . 

Parents fe'it less satisfied with how well the school had informed them 
regarding other topics relevant to having a handicapped child. These topics 
are: child's handicap (65 percent were satisfied); parent rights under 
PL 94-142 (63 percent); and community resources (48 percent). 

Parents* ratings of the school's effectiveness in improving their 
parenting/teaching skills varied according to subject. Highest ratings went 
to academic subjects: 80 percent for language, reading, and writing and 72 
percent for math. Self-help, behavior management, and socio-emotional skills 
were rated in the 60 to 70 percent range. 

The relationship between parents' perceptions of improving their skills 
in working with their children and their children's progress was examined. 
It was found that the more parents perceived themselves as being helped by 
the school to work with their children, the more they saw their children 
as progressing in these areas. Interestingly, the results were significant 
for the self-help, social -emotional , and behavior management areas and not 
significant for the academic/cognitive areas (Table 9). It can be inferred 
that parents felt that their influence was greatest in the areas of self- 
help and social/behavioral skills, while academic skills were promoted pri- 
m3rily in the classroom. 

With respect to the provision of emotional support and sharing experi- 
ences, 73 percent of the parents saw the school as helpful. The few parents 
who attended more than six meetings rated the program as good to excellent 
in providing emotional support. However, an even larger group who had at- 
tended none or one sharing group r;=*ted the program equally as high. Clearly, 
some parents got their emotional support through the sharing group and others 
through other activities. 

Summary of the Parent Co mponent 

The parent component of the NECP project was mul tifaceted, including 
contacts with teachers by conference, phone, notebook, classroom observation, 
and home visits, cc^tacts with other staff, and NECP Advisory Council/PTO 
cornniittee involvement. There was much variation in the extent to which 
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parents engaged in the different activities. Most parent-school contact 
was between parent and teacher. However, whatever the degree and level of 
participation, the vast majority of the prrents felt that the NElP program 
provide! much-needed emotional support as well as increased knowledge and 
skill;, in working with their handicapped children. 
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EVALUATION TABLES 
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Table 1 



Expected and Actual Gains (in months) 
for Preschool Samples Year 1 and Year 2 



Year 1 (N=17) 



Year 2 (N=30) 



Scale 


mean 

pretest 

score 


mean 

actual 

gain 


mean 
expected 
gam a 


t- ratio 


mean 

pretest 

score 


mean 

actual 

gam 


mean 
expected 
gain a 


t-ratio 


Age 


47.65 


7.35 






43.43 


7.87 




• 


AlDern-BoUDeveloDmental Profilp 












Physical 


42.47 


3.41 


6.48 


(-1.05) 


36.83 


7.13 


6.67 


(0.26) 


Self Help^ 


48.25 


8.31 


7.48 


(0.28) 


44.53 


13.13 


8.14 


(2.73)* 


Social 


49.41 


8.94 


7.58 


(0.47) 


40.67 


12.47 


7.47 


(1.81) 


Academic 


43.18 


11.06 


6.60 


(1.95) 


35.23 


12.57 


6.45 


(4.06)* 


Communi 
cation 


42.11 


8.47 


6.52 


(1.04) 


37.21 


6.41 


4.38 


(0.98) 



^Expected gain= ' Pretest score ^ 

\ pretest age 

b 



posttest 3core|— pretest score 



For the self-help scale, one outlier was removed from the sample. 
For the adjusted san:ple (N=16) mean pretest age=47.18 and mean 
time in the program from pretest to posttest (actual age gain) =7.38 



Significant boyond the .01 level. 
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Table 2 

Expected and Actual Gains for Primary Sample, 

Year One 



ication 





Mean 

Pretest 

Score 


Mean 

Actual 

Gain 


MeoH 
Exnpptpd 

Gain ^ 


t-Ratio 


\N-ZU) 

Age 


68.95 


7.35 






AlDern-Boll 

Developmental 

Profile 










Physical ^ 


51.58 


6.10 


5.26 


.26 


Self-Help 


61.65 


10.25 


6.29 


1.57 


Social 


56.30 


9.50 


5.69 


1.04 


Academic 


50. CO 


''?.30 


5.10 


2.86* 


Commun- 


52.35 


9.35 


5.37 


1.12 



3 Expected gain= fgrSst fge^ ' P°sttest ageVpretest 

For the physical scale, one outlier was removed from 
the sample. For the adjusted sample (N=19), mean 
pretest age=68.47 ana mean time in program 
between testings (actual age gain)=7.11. 

* Significant beyond the .01 level. 
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TABLE 3 

Expected and Actual Gains (in months) for Primary Sample, Year 2 



i Mean 
; Pretest 
I Score 



(N=29) 
Age 



i 79.60 



McCarthy 
Scales of 
Mental 
Abilities 

Verbal 

Perceptual 
Performance 

Quantitive 

General 
Cognitive 
Index 

Memory 

Motor ^ 



59.14 

54.27 

54.60 
54.47 
52.G9 



Mean 

Actual 

Gain 



Mean 

Expected 
Gain ^ 




a / \ 

4. J • /pretest score ^ ^ \ . . 

Expected gain s cor 6=1*^^:^-^^^ X posttest agel- pretest score 

N=28. One student had significant motor impairments which prevented 
taking this subtest. 

* Significant at the .05 level 
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TABLE 4 



Parent Ratings of Child Progress 



Domain 


Excellent/Good Ratinf? 
(percent) 


Cognition 


73% 


Language 


79 


Self-help 


68 


Gross-motor 


67 


Fine-motor 


75 


Social-emotional 


75 


Behavior 


58 



-4 3(, 



P&rent Earing: :;: Ser/ices to Chi.dren 



Item 


Rat: 


ngs (percent) 




celler:i:/Good 


air A-'oor 


1 

T 
1 


Response/ 
' 'Opinion 


' Educational Services 












; Carr/ing out child's 
educational plan 












: Quality of instructic 






2 




T 


/ ■ lilFhility of teach 


.-:5 




5 






Ma is and equip - ^ 






3 




f 




3? 




7 






y 1 1 facilities 


74 




9 






. rzihilitie- in adjust 
eh ''I's needs 


77 




12 




r 


'eJ-ited Services 












dlity of specialist 

^lervices 


1 

78 




10 




12 


ailability of spec alis ^ 
ime 


49 




u 




14 
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Parent 



~dming 



Excel! : IT, Good Eatings (percent) 





Toxal GroL- 


Prir.-:ary 


Preschool 


-^^c sxam Procr . .. 








1 pportunity r 
involvement - h 
no nhandicapi& ' 


1 

4.0% 




22% 


Opportunity to a5£_ 
with reaction: of c-::ie- 
children 




57 


48 


Profrram Impact 








Child's growth in 








Feeling pan; of the scac 
comnjunity 


32 


71 


61 


E njoying in volvem er ~ T=*.iLji 
nonhandicapped 




61 


22 


Being able to coDimuniT tie 
with other children 


1 

52 


71 


39 



" r\ - 

o 
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TABLE 7 

Parent Participation in and Evaluation of Parent 
Component Activities 



Activitv 

, 


Parti pinflt^d Onp or 
More T*imefl^fl[fl 
percent of respondents) 


Ratings (percent of 
participants) 


Excellent/Good 


Fair/Poor 


Teacher Contact 








lEP conference 


92% 


vO/o 


1 


Conference with 








teacher 


83 




A 
U 


Phone or notebook 


80 


192 


8 


Volunteer or observe 








in classroom 


58 


100 


0 


i Keceive home visit 


40 


96 


4 


Parent Groups 








Sharing group 


43 


no 


o 

8 


: Work group 


12 


oO 


14 


: Workshops 


15 


lUU 


0 


A H VI Rnrv/Pl fl n n 1 n c 








PTO Committee or 








NECP Advisory 












82 


18 


staff Contact 








Conference with 








related service 








staff 


72 


95 


4 


Conference with 








administrator 


22 


100 


0 


Phone contact with 








staff 


23 


92 


8 



Rating of lEP conference was based on response to yes/no 
question regarding conference's usefulness. Evaluation of other 
activities based on excellent/good rating. 
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TABLE 8 

Effectiveness of Parent Involvement Activities 



Topic 



Ratings (percent) 



Pr oviding Information 
About: 

Child's educational goals 
Child's short range 

objectives 
Child's progress 
Child's handicap 
Community resources 
Parent rights under 

P.L. 94-142 

Improving Parent's Skills 
to Help Child with: 
Behavior 

Social-emotional growth 
Language development, 

reading and writing 
Mathematics 
Self-help 

Helping Parents Cop e 
Through: 

Supportive/sharing 
experiences 



Excellent iood 



88% 

90 
80 
65 
48 

63 



66 
62 

80 
72 
68 



73 



Nc HeEpoc. ;r 
Nc 'pinioi 



5 

11 
10 
19 
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. 9 

Eeiatioi Mp Ber?^ - Improved Skills of ParentE 
nd Cfci : : .Tress m SkL Areas 



Skill I 



Self-he_ 



Social-e:: ^~iori:_ 

Behavic: jianfigc aif 

Cognitive ;hin-:ii) |/ 
develop nent 

Language deve opii. 



iectual 



2!hi-Scnai 



24.44* 
29,01* 
23.81* 

5.47 
11.41 



Signif::3.nt a /cr b ; ond the.05 level. 
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ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 



Additional information can be requested for the fc k /ing areas: 

- EvalL^^tion Manual 

How to start a basic evaluation system f ■ a program. 

- Pa-^e-ni Program 

Goals and procedures for the parent proc; samples of 
teaching activities for parents. 

- Survey and Questionnaires 

Copies and results of parent and teach r ? jrveys and 
questionnaires used by the program. 

- Preschool Pro gram of Studies (Assessment/ urriculum) 

Available after July 1980 



Send requests to: 
Ms. Clay Sande 

Program Specialist, Preschool 
Belle Willard Administration Center 
10310 Layton Hall Drive 
Fairfax, Virginia 22030 
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